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A determination of the extent to which the laborers 
in industries and the subdivisions of industries are 
organized is made by comparing the number of trade 
union members with the total number of persons em- 
ployed in those industries. 2 Such a comparison necessi- 
tates, first, an examination into the sources of the 
statistics of trade union membership, with a view to 
selecting the most accurate and representative data, 
and, second, the working over of those statistics into 
a form available for comparison with existing statistics 
of occupations. 

1 The material presented in this paper was collected by the writer while an agent 
of the United States Commission on Industrial Relations. 

2 Earlier estimates of the extent of organization in this country were made by 
indirect methods. See, for example, H. L. Moore, Laws of Wages, p. 110; L. H. 
Haney, Organized Labor and the Recent Advance in Prices, Publications of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, vol. 12, pp. 160, 161. 
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I. Statistics of Trade Union Membership 

The principal sources of the statistics of membership 
of American trade unions are as follows: 

1. The membership lists published in the convention 
proceedings of the American Federation of Labor. This 
organization publishes in its annual proceedings a list 
of affiliated national and international unions, with the 
voting strength of each organization. The constitution 
of the Federation provides that " each delegate shall 
cast one vote for every one hundred members or major 
fraction thereof he represents." By multiplying the 
voting strength of each union by one hundred, the 
approximate membership of the organization is thus 
obtained. The voting strength of a union is in turn 
computed from the monthly payments of per capita tax 
to the American Federation of Labor. For example, a 
union having seventy-five members pays to the treas- 
urer of the Federation two-thirds of a cent per member 
per month. At the end of a year the membership of 
this organization averages, on the basis of per capita 
receipts, seventy-five members; the union is given, 
therefore, a voting strength of one and its membership 
is calculated as one hundred. Similarly a union which 
has paid per capita tax on an average of one hundred 
and twenty-five members is given in the lists of the 
American Federation of Labor the same voting strength 
and the same membership as the union with an actual 
membership of seventy-five. It will be observed that 
altho the membership thus calculated differs somewhat 
from the actual membership reported, the error intro- 
duced is too small to be of any importance when the 
membership of an organization is in the thousands and 
when the data for a large number of organizations are 
at the same time under consideration. 
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There is reason to believe, however, that the figures 
published by the Federation do not furnish the best 
means for estimating the true strength of American 
trade unions. The list is, in the first place, not ex- 
haustive; it contains only the membership of affiliated 
national unions, whereas the independent unions, which 
have an aggregate membership of about half a million, 
are omitted from the fists. Secondly, even the member- 
ships for those unions which are included in the lists 
bear evidence of probable errors of significant size. 
They arise from discrepancies between the membership 
upon which the union pays its per capita tax and its 
actual membership. In times of strike, for example, 
when the cessation of payments by striking members 
is reflected in the reduced payments of the national 
union to the American Federation of Labor, the Federa- 
tion will report a fall in the union's membership. As a 
matter of fact, however, the union has suffered no loss 
in membership. It seems, also, that a rapidly growing 
union, even in times of industrial peace, will continue 
for a long period to pay per capita tax on a con- 
stant membership, when in reality its actual member- 
ship is increasing rapidly. In many cases, therefore, 
the membership derived from the proceedings of the 
Federation lags considerably behind the true member- 
ship of the union. Instances of such differences can 
be observed in the statistics of membership of the 
United Brewery Workmen and of the Ladies' Garment 
Workers. Finally, a union, which for strategic purposes 
wishes to conceal its strength from employers, and from 
investigators generally, will for a long term of years pay 
tax upon a fictitious membership, which, altho it may 
approximate the actual membership of the union, suc- 
cessfully conceals any losses that the union has suffered 
or any gains that it has earned. Thus ever since 1907 
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the International Molders' Union has kept its actual 
strength hidden by continually paying to the American 
Federation of Labor per capita tax upon a membership 
of 50,000. 

2. The Building Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor publishes in its annual conven- 
tion proceedings a list of the membership of affiliated 
national unions. The membership there given is the 
average yearly membership of the organization upon 
which it pays per capita tax to the Building Trades 
Department. These statistics of membership are, 
therefore, open to the same criticisms as the data pub- 
lished in the proceedings of the American Federation of 
Labor. They are, however, preferred to the Federa- 
tion's statistics because here not the voting strength of 
the union is published but the actual membership of the 
union as deduced from its payments of per capita tax. 

3. The New York Department of Labor has been 
publishing annually since 1901 the membership of 
national and international trade unions in the United 
States. The lists thus published contain not only the 
membership of national unions affiliated with the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor, but of independent national 
unions. The membership of those unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor is taken from the 
proceedings of that organization; whereas the member- 
ship of independent unions is obtained directly from the 
headquarters of the union. With regard to the great 
majority of national unions, namely, those which are 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, the 
lists published by the New York Department of Labor 
are hence open to the same objections as those urged 
against the first two sources. Besides, altho the inclu- 
sion of many independent unions makes this source 
more exhaustive than the others, there remain a num- 
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ber of important independent national unions not there 
contained. 

4. The most important sources of the statistics of 
trade union membership are the records of the union. 
Practically every large trade union publishes either in 
the proceedings or in the reports of officers its member- 
ship at different times. For those unions which issue 
no reports containing their membership, it is possible in 
most cases to obtain that membership directly from the 
central office of the union. Some organizations pub- 
lish their membership biennially, some annually, and 
others as frequently as every month. The great ma- 
jority, also, distinguish, in their records and reports, 
members in good standing from those in arrears. Since, 
these data, in practically every instance, are compiled 
and published for the information of the officials and 
members of the union in order to keep them informed 
of the growth or decline of their organization; since 
also, these data furnish, in many unions, the basis for 
the payment of various benefits to members, for the 
successful working of which accurate statistics of mem- 
bership are essential; and, finally, since these figures 
can in most instances be checked by the financial state- 
ments showing the income at different intervals from 
its members, the data of membership published by the 
union in question can be taken as the most representa- 
tive of the actual strength of the organization. For 
this reason, wherever it was possible to obtain statis- 
tics of membership directly from the union itself, that 
source of information was preferred to the others. On 
the other hand, where, as in a few cases, there was 
reason to believe that the data submitted by a union 
grossly exaggerated its actual strength, the member- 
ship published by the American Federation of Labor 
was used. 
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Membership of local unions. — The membership of 
local unions directly affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was obtained from the offices of the 
Federation. As in the case of affiliated national unions, 
these local unions pay a monthly per capita tax to the 
Federation; and their membership is derived from the 
amount of tax paid by each union. 

Apparently no publication in the United States 
contains the membership, by individual union, of inde- 
pendent local unions. The bulletins of the New York 
Department of Labor and the reports of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics give the membership of all 
local unions, including independent local unions, in those 
states, distributed among different trades and industries, 
and also the aggregate membership of independent local 
unions. It was impossible to obtain from those reports 
the membership of independent local unions in the two 
states in the form desired for the present study. The 
New York Department of Labor, however, prepared a 
list of independent local unions in New York State in 
1913 showing the membership of each union in that 
year. This list, together with the directory of trade 
unions issued by that Department in 1914 (Bulletin 
No. 63), which contained the addresses of independent 
local unions in the state, and a similar directory issued 
by the Massachusetts Bureau (Labor Bulletin No. 98), 
made possible direct correspondence with independent 
local unions in both states and hence the collection of 
the membership in 1910 of many of that class of unions. 
In addition to these sources, it was possible to trace, 
from references made in the publications of many of the 
national unions, important independent local unions in 
various sections of the country. Finally, by correspond- 
ing with the secretaries of the state and city federations 
of labor and of several of the local building trades coun- 
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cils in the states of Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, and New York, a few additional inde- 
pendent local unions were brought to light. 

Female membership. — The only exhaustive statistics 
of female membership of trade unions in the United 
States are to be found in the volume of the well-known 
Report on the Condition of Woman and Child Wage- 
Earners in the United States which deals with the 
History of Women in Trade Unions. 1 Female unionists 
are there, however, classified by industries and trades, 
and not by the unions of which they are members; the 
data were therefore not in a form available for the 
present study. The statistics of female membership 
used in this study were, for national unions, obtained 
either through correspondence with the union or were 
found in the official publications of the union. The 
female membership of independent local unions was 
obtained, in the case of those unions whose total mem- 
bership was furnished by it, from the New York Depart- 
ment of Labor, and in the case of the remaining unions 
from the organizations themselves. The Typographical 
Union and the Retail Clerks' Union were unable to give 
their female membership; in these cases, the number of 
organized female compositors and retail clerks, given in 
the government report above cited, were taken as the 
female memberships of the two unions in 1910. These 
data were, however, first submitted for approval to the 
secretaries of the unions. 

Canadian membership. — Beginning with 1911, the 
Canadian Department of Labor has issued an annual 
report on " Labour Organizations in Canada " in which 
are given the Canadian membership of American 
national unions, both those affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and those independent of that 

1 Senate Dooument, No. 645, 61st Congress, 2d Session, pp. 135-140. 
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organization. It was impossible to obtain the Canadian 
membership of American trade unions classified by sex. 
For practical purposes, therefore, in constructing Tables 
II and III, it was assumed that the Canadian member- 
ship was divided into males and females in the same 
proportion as the total membership Of the union. 
Similarly, when a union was composed of persons follow- 
ing different occupations, such as the Bricklayers', 
Masons', and Plasterers' International Union, and it 
was desired to divide the Canadian membership of the 
union into these various occupations, so that the num- 
ber, for example, of bricklayers, masons, and plasterers 
in the United States could be found, it was again as- 
sumed that the Canadian membership was divided 
among these occupations in the same proportion as the 
total membership of the union. 

II. Statistics of Occupations 

The choice of the proper statistics of union member- 
ship represents only the first stage in a study of the 
extent of organization in a country. If American trade 
unions were composed of persons employed in well- 
defined occupations or industries, and if the persons em- 
ployed were classified under the same system as those 
engaged in the occupations and industries included in 
the Census of Occupations, a comparison of trade union 
membership with an occupational census would involve 
no great difficulty. Far from being simple in structure, 
however, American trade unions exhibit an ever increas- 
ing complexity, which defies any direct comparison of 
their membership with the occupational and industrial 
groups of the census. The problem, then, consists in so 
reclassifying the workers contained within a union as to 
make the resulting groups comparable with census 
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groups. But before this can be done, it is necessary first, 
to determine exactly what classes of workers are in- 
cluded in the jurisdiction of the union; and second, to 
make a reclassification along the lines followed in the 
census. 

1. The statement of the jurisdiction claims of a union 
can be found usually in its constitution. In some cases 
these statements of jurisdiction enumerate in detail 
various classes of workers; in others, only the most 
general classes of workmen over whom the union claims 
jurisdiction are distinguished. With the data collected 
from a careful examination of the constitution of each 
union an attempt was made to carry out the comparison 
between union membership and the census. Here, how- 
ever, certain fundamental difficulties were encountered. 
In the first place the census classification of occupations 
is based upon the character of the work done. Thus, in 
the glass industry, the census distinguishes such occu- 
pations as glass blower, cutter, snapper. The unions, 
on the other hand, are composed not of persons engaged 
in such distinctive occupations as glass blowing or glass 
cutting, but of flint glass workers, glass bottle makers, 
window glass workers. In other words, the trade union 
classification is based in this case not upon the character 
of the work done but upon the character of the finished 
product made by its members. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, if any detailed comparisons are to be made, 
to break up the membership of the Window Glass 
Workers' Union into cutters, blowers, fiatteners, and 
snappers; and the same must be done with the member- 
ship of the other unions in the glass industry. In the 
second place, the occupations included in an industry 
in the census often represent a much finer division of 
the industry than those given in the jurisdictional claims 
of the union. The United Hatters' Union, for instance, 
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claims jurisdiction over " makers " and " finishers " 
employed in the manufacture of felt hats. In the fourth 
group of " occupations peculiar " to the felt hat indus- 
try, however, the census distinguishes more than twenty 
distinct occupations. In order, therefore, to make pos- 
sible accurate comparisons between the census and 
trade union statistics, advance sheets of Table VI of the 
1910 Census of Occupations (p. 302) were sent to the 
national secretaries of those unions in which difficulties 
like those described were encountered, with directions 
that they mark those occupations, in the particular table 
sent to that union, over which the union claimed juris- 
diction in 1910. Where there were several unions in one 
industry, notes were kept of the occupations marked by 
one union and the table for that industry was sent in 
turn to the other unions. This device gave for practi- 
cally each industry and sub-industry in the United 
States the jurisdictional claims of the trade union in 
that industry, expressed in the occupational terminology 
of the census. 

2. Given this material showing the exact constitution 
of a union, the next problem consisted in breaking up 
the union's membership into classes. Thus it was neces- 
sary to divide the membership of the Brewery Workers' 
Union first into the general heads of brewery and dis- 
tillery workers, and then further subdivide the mem- 
bership within these groups. Similarly in the Metal 
Polishers' Union, composed of workers in the occupa- 
tional groups of buffers, polishers, platers, and spinners, 
and in the semi-industrial groups of brass workers and 
silver workers, there was necessary a most detailed, but 
not altogether feasible, division of the membership into 
the foregoing classes. Of course, the data for so distribut- 
ing union membership could be obtained only from the 
officers of the union; and much valuable information of 
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this kind was uncovered by correspondence with many 
of the national unions. In too many instances, how- 
ever, the union was able to give only its total member- 
ship; its officers could make not even an estimate of the 
distribution of the union's membership among the 
occupations and industries over which it claimed juris- 
diction. Hence many important comparisons, both as 
to the extent of organization in certain occupations and 
in certain subdivisions of industry, which would have 
thrown much additional fight upon the distribution of 
unionism, were of necessity abandoned. 

III. Membebship of Amebican Tbade Unions 

Table I shows the total membership of American 
national and international trade unions and the member- 
ship in the United States in 1910, the total membership 
of each union being classified by sex. The organizations 
contained in this table include national and inter- 
national unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, independent national trade unions like the 
Railway Brotherhoods, and finally national labor federa- 
tions like the Knights of Labor and the two organiza- 
tions of the Industrial Workers of the World. 

In addition to the unions contained in Table I, there 
are to be found in the United States many independent 
local unions and many local unions directly affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. The member- 
ship of these classes of unions in 1910 were respectively 
11,949 and 19,256. If these data be added to the 
membership covered in Table I, the total membership 
of American trade unions in 1910 in the United States 
and Canada is seen to be 2,223,097. 
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IV. Organization by Industry 

Table II is designed to give a survey of the distribu- 
tion of trade unionism throughout the whole of industry 
in the United States in 1910. It shows, on the one hand, 
the 38,000,000 persons gainfully employed in the United 
States in 1910 distributed among the various industries 
and subindustries; on the other hand, the 2,100,000 
members of trade unions similarly distributed among the 
same divisions and subdivisions of industry. Table VI 
of the Census of Occupations of 1910 (p. 302), showing 
the total number of persons in the United States in 1910, 
ten years of age and over, " engaged in each specified 
occupation in each industry or service group," was used 
as the basis for this table. 

In the census table the various occupations in an 
industry are classified into four groups. Thus, for 
example, in coal mines there is first, the proprietary, 
official and supervisory group composed of such persons 
as owners, operators, foremen; second, the clerical 
group containing bookkeepers, stenogarphers; third, 
the group of " trades not peculiar to the industry," in 
which are to be found such occupations as carpenters, 
blacksmiths, painters; and fourth, the group of " occu- 
pations peculiar to the industry," which contains such 
occupations peculiar to the mining industry as drillers, 
screeners. The same system of classification is followed 
throughout this table for practically every industry in 
the United States. Because, however, a trade union 
claiming jurisdiction over an industry does not ordi- 
narily admit any persons following the occupations 
included in the first three groups, it was decided to use 
in Table II the fourth group of " occupations peculiar 
to the industry " as representative of that industry, and 
to add to the occupations in that group any occupations 
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in the first three groups over which the union in the 
industry specifically claimed jurisdiction. The occu- 
pations of teamsters and firemen, which the census 
placed in the great majority of cases in the fourth group, 
unless the union in the industry claimed jurisdiction 
over them, were removed and were placed for obvious 
reasons, in the third group of "occupations not peculiar 
to the industry." Accordingly, the 640,581 persons 
given in Table II as being the total number of persons 
employed in coal mines, was obtained by adding to the 
total number of persons employed in the " occupations 
peculiar to the industry," the blacksmiths, boilermakers, 
carpenters, stationary engineers, machinists, mill- 
wrights, and drivers, occupations in the third group, 
over which the United Mine Workers' claimed juris- 
diction. 

This system was followed in the preparation of the 
entire table. The individual items of the first group of 
workers were added up for all industries and are given in 
Table II as the total number of persons employed in the 
United States in 1910 in proprietary, official and super- 
visory positions; and a similar total was made of the 
persons employed in clerical work. The occupations in 
the third group were split up into several classes and 
distributed among different industries. Thus, car- 
penters, painters, plumbers, and masons were put in 
the building industry; blacksmiths, boilermakers, and 
machinists in the iron and steel industry; stationary 
engineers, stationary firemen, and electricians and elec- 
trical engineers were inserted into the table as distinct 
occupations or trades. 

In this process of rearrangement it was found that 
certain occupations — cabinetmakers, for example, — 
could not as a whole be fitted into any of the classifica- 
tions in the table. As a result there will be noticed 
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small discrepancies between the totals of Table II and 
those given in the Census of Occupations. Similarly 
the total for trade union membership in Table II does 
not exactly equal the total trade union membership in 
the United States in 1910. This was due to two causes. 
First, the jurisdictional claims of some of the smaller 
trade unions were so vague that it was impossible to 
assign their membership to any of the industries or 
occupations included in Table II. Occasionally also 
jurisdiction would be claimed over workers who were 
to be found in several different industries, but the 
membership could not be broken up among the indus- 
tries. Second, when it was necessary to break up the 
membership of a union into different industrial groups, 
there was in some cases a surplus unclassified member- 
ship which had to be rejected; and in others the union 
included in its list of classified members a number of 
members who were not in good standing, which made 
its membership in this case somewhat higher than that 
given in Table I. The differences are, however, too 
small to exert any appreciable influence upon the find- 
ings of this study. Thus the total number of persons 
gainfully employed in 1910 as given in Table II differs 
from the census total by only 30,000; the female totals 
differ by a little over 200. In trade union membership 
also the total membership in Table II differs from the 
actual total membership of the unions by only 16,000, 
and the female membership by 3,000. 

Of the 38,130,000 persons gainfully employed in 
industry in the United States in 1910, 2,116,317 
or 5.5 per cent were members of trade unions. Of the 
30,060,000 male employees 2,042,000 or 6.8 per cent 
were unionists, and of the 8,075,000 females in industry 
73,800 or 0.9 per cent were members of labor organiza- 
tions. The total membership of trade unions was 
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distributed among the various industries in the follow- 
ing proportions: 

1. Of the 18,262,000 persons employed in the pro- 
duction of salt, oil and natural gas, in chemical indus- 
tries, button factories, oil refineries, rubber factories, 
turpentine distilleries, in the hand trades, in retail and 
wholesale trade, in agriculture, forestry, and animal 
husbandry, and in proprietary and supervisory capaci- 
ties less than 1 per cent were organized. 

2. Of the 8,819,000 persons employed in the metal 
industries, paper and pulp, textiles, charcoal, coke and 
gas works, as stationary engineers, in public, profes- 
sional, domestic and personal service, and as clerical 
workers from 1 per cent to 5 per cent were organized. 

3. Of the 2,230,000 persons employed in quarries, in 
the production of foodstuffs, iron and steel, in broom 
and brush factories and as stationary firemen from 5 per 
cent to 10 per cent were organized. 

4. Of the 1,150,000 persons employed in the leather 
industries, in lumber and furniture industries, straw 
factories, in electric light and power plants, electric 
supply houses and as electricians and electrical engi- 
neers from 10 per cent to 15 per cent were organized. 

5. Of the 5,915,000 persons employed in the clothing 
industries, in transportation and in the building trades 
from 15 per cent to 20 per cent were organized. 

6. Of the 480,000 persons employed in the manu- 
facture of clay, glass and stone products and in cigar 
and tobacco factories from 20 per cent to 30 per cent 
were organized. 

7. Of the 1,084,000 persons employed in mining and 
in printing and bookbinding from 30 per cent to 40 
per cent were organized. 

8. Of the 73,475 persons employed in liquor and 
beverage industries over 40 per cent were organized. 
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As is to be expected from the small percentage of 
woman laborers who are members of trade unions, 
the range of organization among female workers is 
much smaller than among the total number of persons 
employed in industry. Thus among the 8,075,000 
females gainfully employed in 1910, the following dis- 
tribution is found: 

1. Of the 2,407 females employed in liquor and 
beverage industries from 20 per cent to 30 per cent were 
organized. 

2. Of the 333,000 employed in the clothing and print- 
ing and bookbinding industries from 10 per cent to 15 
per cent were organized. 

3. Of the 145,870 employed in leather industries and 
in cigar and tobacco factories from 5 per cent to 10 per 
cent were organized. 

4. Of the 415,000 employed in the lumber, furniture, 
and textile industries from 1 per cent to 5 per cent were 
organized. 

5. Of the remaining 7,180,000 less than 1 per cent 
were organized. 1 

The foregoing analysis indicates in a general way 
the extent and distribution of trade unionism in the 
whole of industry, in which are included employer and 
employee, salaried and wage-earning workers. While 
it is not possible in the present census of occupations to 
determine exactly the number of employers and of 
salaried workers in industry in 1910, because of the 
fact that in many cases (as for example " barbers ") 
employers and employees are not distinguished by the 
census, it is feasible, nevertheless, to make some allow- 

1 Because of limitations of space, the female membership of the unions and the 
percentages of organization among female workers are not included in Tables II and 
III The percentages upon which the above data are based can, however, be calculated 
by deducting in each case the male from the total membership and then computing 
the percentage of organization. 
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ance for such groups of workers. By combining the 
number of persons, throughout the whole of industry, 
in proprietary, official, and supervisory positions, those 
engaged in professional service as lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, retail and wholesale merchants, persons en- 
gaged in the banking, insurance, and real estate busi- 
ness, farmers and gardeners, and such persons in 
domestic service as saloon keepers, hotel keepers, and 
the like, a total of 10,939,808 persons, of whom 1,582,278 
are females, which may be roughly regarded as com- 
posed of the employing and salaried classes, was 
obtained. If now the 10,939,808 persons be subtracted 
from the total 38,130,000 persons employed in industry, 
what may be designated as the wage-earning classes are 
found to be 7.7 per cent organized. And if a similar 
deduction be made in the case of females, the female 
wage earners are found to have an organization of 1.1 
per cent. 

There are, further, certain groups of workers in 
industry among whom trade unionism has penetrated 
only to a slight degree. The character o'f these workers, 
however, and their position in industry makes them 
either impossible or extremely difficult of organization. 
Thus, farm laborers and domestic servants have be- 
come, through their condition of individual isolation, 
practically impossible to organize. Again, social posi- 
tion and the absence of a class consciousness make labor 
organization almost an impossibility among clerical 
workers, such as bookkeepers and stenographers, and 
among many persons engaged in trade in the capacity 
of salesmen and saleswomen. And, finally, such persons 
engaged in public service as firemen and policemen are 
frequently by their very relation to the state precluded 
from membership in labor unions. If, accordingly, there 
be deducted from the above total the 13,428,000 persons 
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employed as agricultural laborers, as clerical workers, 
in public service, in domestic service, and in trade, the 
remaining 13,761,609 persons are found to be 15.8 per 
cent organized. And if a similar deduction be made of 
the 4,516,891 females employed in the same industrial 
and service groups, the remaining 1,975,831 women in 
industry are 3.7 per cent organized. 

In addition, however, to these persons who are ex- 
cluded from trade unions because of inherent difficulty 
in their organization, there are large numbers of work- 
men who by the deliberate action of labor organizations 
are declared to be ineligible for membership. Thus, for 
example, many trade unions provide for the examination 
of those seeking membership in the union and for the 
rejection of those who are found to be incompetent 
workmen. Similarly it is not uncommon to find restric- 
tions placed upon the admission into membership of 
workmen who had previously offended the union by 
acting as scabs or strikebreakers. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to make an accurate estimate of the number of 
persons who are excluded from trade unions by the 
operation of such restrictions. 

On the other hand, the effect of union rules limiting 
membership to workmen above a certain age can be 
estimated with a fair degree of accuracy. Practically 
every union has an age limit — different for the differ- 
ent unions — below which it will not admit to member- 
ship. For present purposes, it will be sufficiently 
accurate to choose as the lower age limit for total union 
membership twenty years and for females sixteen years. 
Of the total number of persons employed in industry in 
the United States in 1910, about 16.5 per cent were 
below the age of twenty and of the total number of 
female employees, about 7.9 per cent were below the 
age of sixteen. If now it be assumed that the percentage 
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of persons below the age of twenty be the same in the 
group of 13,761,609 persons, deduced above, as in the 
total number of persons gainfully employed in 1910, 
and that the percentage of females below the age of 
sixteen be the same in the 1,975,831 females as in the 
total number of female workers in industry, it can be 
calculated that, of the 13,761,609 persons who were 
found above to be possible of organization into trade 
unions, 2,270,665 were in 1910 below the age of twenty, 
and of the 1,975,831 organizable females, 156,090 were 
below the age of sixteen. Making these deductions the 
remaining 11,490,944 persons, male and female, show a 
degree of organization of 18.4 per cent and the remaining 
1,819,741 females an organization of 4.1 per cent. The 
last percentages indicate roughly the extent of organiza- 
tion of those persons in industry whom trade unions 
make definite and sustained efforts to organize. 

The above data show the extent of organization in the 
larger divisions of industry. A closer examination of the 
table, however, gives interesting information concerning 
the position of trade unionism in the subdivisions of 
industry. Thus, altho the clay, glass and stone indus- 
tries show an organization of more than 20 per cent, the 
brick, tile and terra cotta factories, which are included 
in that classification, are less than 4 per cent organized. 
Here the organization of skilled workers employed in 
glass factories, in the production of marble and stone 
goods, and in potteries has raised the percentage of 
organization for the group. Similarly the leather indus- 
tries are more than 14 per cent organized ; within that 
group, however, the tanneries are found to be little more 
than 1 per cent organized. Again the transportation 
industry has, as a whole, an organization of 17.3 per 
cent; but the 195,000 persons, for the greater part un- 
skilled, employed in the construction and maintenance 
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of streets, roads, sewers, and bridges were hardly more 
than 2 per cent organized. Likewise, mining showed an 
organization of 30.5 per cent; but coal mines, over 
which the United Mine Workers claimed jurisdiction, 
were more than one-third organized, whereas all other 
mines, including copper, gold, lead, iron mines, which 
were under the jurisdiction of the Western Federation 
of Miners, were less than one-sixth organized. 

The distribution of trade union membership in the 
liquor and beverage industries furnishes a vivid illus- 
tration of the value to a labor union of the boycott as a 
weapon to be employed in organizing an industry. 
Thus, of the 55,413 persons employed in breweries, the 
United Brewery Workmen succeeded in organizing 
almost 90 per cent. Distilleries, on the other hand, 
which are also under the jurisdiction of the same union, 
are less than 3 per cent organized. This difference in 
organization is attributed to the inability of the union 
to enforce a boycott upon the products of distilleries, 
because of the difficulty of tracing boycotted goods. 
The ability to control and divert patronage probably 
accounts for the differences in the degree of organization 
of bakeries and of candy factories. The possession of a 
union label is, in certain communities, of considerable 
value to a manufacturing baker; in order, therefore, 
to obtain the use of the label he will permit the organi- 
zation of his employees. A label on candies, however, 
is of much less value; principally because, among the 
poorer classes, candies are rarely sold in their original 
packages and because purchases are not made by adult 
members of the family. It is, consequently, not sur- 
prising to find that the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers' Union has effected the organization of almost 
18 per cent of the employees of bakeries, but has organ- 
ized practically no workers in candy factories. 
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Altho many inferences cannot be drawn by a mere 
cursory examination of this table, yet a careful study 
of the jurisdictional claims of the unions included there- 
in and of the distribution of their membership in the 
various industrial divisions of this table throws much 
interesting light upon the structure of American trade 
unions. It is, for example, an interesting commentary 
upon the recently observed tendencies toward industrial 
unionism in this country to note that, in 1910, 342,000 
persons, or over 16 per cent of the total membership of 
American trade unions in that year, were members of 
unions that organized along industrial lines. As can be 
seen also from an examination of this table, several of 
the larger unions, while not perhaps definitely com- 
mitted to the policy of industrial organization, can no 
longer be included in the ranks of pure trade organiza- 
tions. Thus, for instance, the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners claims jurisdiction not only over 
carpenters, but has also a large membership of persons 
employed in box, furniture, and other woodworking 
factories. Indeed its membership in the woodworking 
factories in 1910 was greater than the combined mem- 
bership of the ten organizations that, in that year, 
claimed jurisdiction over different classes of workers in 
the lumber and furniture industries. On the other 
hand, there are many illustrations in the table of the 
survival of the labor union that is organized strictly on 
trade or occupational lines. In the printing and book- 
binding industry the 85,000 members of trade unions 
are divided in different proportions among twelve 
different labor organizations; and in the various sub- 
divisions of the occupation of lithographer there are at 
least four separate and distinct organizations. Simi- 
larly in the building trades, even if cases of dual union- 
ism are rejected, there are at least seventeen different 
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organizations claiming jurisdiction over occupations, 
which, altho they frequently overlap, can still be dis- 
tinguished one from another. 

A survey of the extent of organization in those indus- 
tries into which there is a large influx of immigrants 
throws little light upon the relative ease or difficulty of 
organizing immigrant, laborers. Coal mines show the 
relatively high degree of organization of 35 per cent; 
the clothing industries only the fair degree of organiza- 
tion of about 17 per cent. On the other hand, slaughter 
and packing houses, the iron and steel industry, and 
the textile industry are all less than 10 per cent organ- 
ized. These data, far from indicating that the racial 
characteristics of workmen in an industry stimulate or 
hinder the growth of organization therein, seem to point 
rather to other influences that tend to hinder organiza- 
tion, such as the concentration of ownership, the pre- 
ponderance in an industry of unskilled workers, and on 
the other hand, sometimes to an influence that tends to 
foster organization, such as the operation of agreements 
enforcing the closed shop. 

Again, in the study of the influence upon trade union 
organization of the concentration of ownership in an 
industry, inferences are difficult to draw because of the 
impossibility of evaluating the many forces that at the 
same time affect organization in an industry. An 
analysis, however, of those industries in which the 
ownership is concentrated in few hands, reveals in 
almost every instance a low percentage of organization. 
Such corporations as the National Biscuit Company, the 
International Paper Company, the American Woolen 
Company, the American Tobacco Company, the 
United States Steel Corporation, have successfully pre- 
vented the spread of organization in their respective 
industries. Thus the paper and pulp industry shows an 
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organization of only 2.6 per cent; the textile industry 
3.7 per cent. The iron and steel industry, even tho 
the percentage in it is raised by the inclusion in this 
group of the total number of persons engaged in such 
occupations as molders, machinists, and the like, is 
nevertheless, less than 10 per cent organized. Bakeries, 
to be sure, are 17 per cent organized; but the bulk of 
the union membership is probably to be found in the 
smaller establishments. Similarly, cigar and tobacco 
factories show the relatively high percentage of organi- 
zation of 27.3 per cent; here too, however, the or- 
ganization flourishes in the independent cigar factories, 
whereas the establishments owned by the American To- 
bacco Company, in which are manufactured cigarettes 
and tobacco, and over which the Tobacco Workers' 
Union claims jurisdiction, is practically not organized 
at all. Again, the telegraph industry, which is con- 
trolled by the Postal Telegraph Company and by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, is 11.8 per cent 
organized; but if it were possible to separate that por- 
tion of the industry which is connected with the trans- 
portation industry, in which organization is probably 
stimulated by the presence of powerful labor organiza- 
tions in other branches of that industry, the remaining 
workers in the telegraph industry would show a very 
small percentage of organization. 

V. Organization by Occupation 

As was stated in the discussion of that table, Table II 
was designed to give a conspectus of the whole of indus- 
try. It was intended to answer the question: given 
38,000,000 persons employed in various branches of 
industry, into which of these divisions of industry and 
in what proportion has trade unionism penetrated ? 
The basis for the table was, therefore, the industrial 
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classification of the census of occupations modified by 
the jurisdictional claims of the trade unions under con- 
sideration. In Table III the viewpoint is shifted. The 
question to be answered here is: how far has a trade 
union succeeded in organizing those workers over which 
it specifically claims jurisdiction ? Accordingly the 
basis for Table III is the statement of the jurisdiction of 
each union. The difference between the two tables is 
well illustrated in the case of the International Glove 
Workers' Union. Thus, in Table II it was desired to 
determine the extent of organization in the glove in- 
dustry; as representative of that industry were taken 
the 20,307 persons employed in the fourth group of 
" occupations peculiar to the industry "; over against 
this total were placed the 800 members of the Glove 
Workers' Union and glove factories were found to be 
3.9 per cent organized. In Table III, however, the end 
is the determination of the extent of organization among 
those persons in the glove industry over whom the union 
specifically claims jurisdiction. An examination of the 
jurisdictional claims of the union shows that of the 
eleven occupations contained in the fourth group only 
six, embracing 12,343 employees, are claimed by the 
unior. The percentage of organization among glove 
workers, therefore, is 6.5 per cent, as opposed to the 
3.9 per cent which represents the percentage of organi- 
zation of the glove industry. 1 A similar situation was 
presented in the Potters' and Brick, Tile and Terra 
Cotta Workers' Unions. 

Table III differs, also, from the preceding one in 
another respect. In Table II we were concerned not 

1 In a number of cases the occupations claimed by the union corresponded so closely 
to those included in the fourth group of " occupations peculiar to the industry " that 
the data in Table II were thought to give as much information concerning the union 
as was necessary to properly estimate the success of the union in organizing the workers 
within its jurisdiction; in these cases the occupation was not placed in Table III, as it 
would hare represented a mere duplication. The Brewery Workers' is a case in point. 
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only with the individual items but with their combina- 
tion into totals; it was, therefore, necessary to avoid 
any duplication in the data. Thus, when the percent- 
age of organization in breweries was being ascertained, 
the teamsters, who are admitted into the Brewery 
Workers' Union, were placed among the employees in 
breweries and were, for this reason, subtracted from the 
total number of teamsters in this country, when the 
extent of organization in the occupation of teamsters 
was being calculated. In Table III, however, where 
attention is centered upon each individual item and 
where no facts of significance could be obtained by 
comparing the total number of persons employed in the 
occupations enumerated in that table with the number 
of employees who are members of trade unions, a cer- 
tain amount of duplication will be found on comparing 
different occupations in the table. When, for example, 
the extent of organization among bakers was under con- 
sideration, teamsters in the baking industry were in- 
cluded in the occupational group of bakers in Table III 
because the Bakery and Confectionery Workers' Union 
admits teamsters into membership in the organization. 
When later an examination was made of the percentage 
of organization among teamsters, unlike the procedure 
in Table II, teamsters in the bakeries were not sub- 
tracted from the total number of teamsters, because 
here the problem was the determination of the percent- 
age of organization among all teamsters in the United 
States, regardless of their situation in one or another 
industry. To make the comparison between member- 
ship and number of employees in the occupation a fair 
one, the teamsters in the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers' Union were added in the latter case to the 
teamsters who were members of other labor organi- 
zations. 
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Most interesting comparisons could no doubt have 
been made, had it been possible to work out the per- 
centage of organization in more minute divisions of 
industry. Such comparisons were, however, in many 
cases rendered impossible, either through the failure 
of the census of occupations to distinguish finer classifi- 
cations or through the inability to break up the member- 
ship of a union when the classification was present in 
the census. It would, for example, have been valuable 
to have calculated separately the percentage of organi- 
zation among bricklayers, tile layers, and stone masons, 
with a view to analyzing the relative ease or difficulty of 
organizing workers in these three kindred occupations. 
Altho it was possible in the statistics of union member- 
ship to separate the three groups, yet the suggested 
comparisons could not be made because the census com- 
bined the three occupations into the general class of 
" brick and stone masons." Similarly, the census classi- 
fication of stonecutters into a general group including 
soft stone cutters, granite cutters, and marble cutters 
precluded an inquiry into the relative strength of the 
Granite Cutters', Marble Workers', and Journeymen 
Stonecutters' Unions. Also, in the printing trades, the 
census classifications of lithographers, engravers, press- 
men, and pressfeeders were so different from any 
combinations into which it was possible to arrange the 
membership of unions in the industry, that no estimates 
could be arrived at as to the degree of organization of 
photo-engravers, lithographers, and printing pressmen. 
The same situation arose with reference to many of the 
unions in the steam transportation and other industries. 

In interpreting this table and the preceding one, the 
caution must be observed that a mere difference in 
percentage does not always postulate a greater strength 
in the union showing the higher percentage of organiza- 
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tion. The character of the occupation and the terri- 
torial distribution of the persons employed in the 
occupation must be considered. Carpenters, for 
example, show a percentage of organization of almost 
21 per cent. If, however, it be noted that of the 817,000 
carpenters in the United States in 1910, many were to 
be found in rural districts and in small towns, and that 
the Carpenters' Union probably makes little effort to 
collect these scattered individuals into local unions, the 
status of organization among carpenters assumes a 
somewhat different aspect. Similarly it would not be 
entirely accurate to infer from the fact that electro- 
typers and stereotypers are 88.4 per cent organized, and 
that compositors, linotypers, and typesetters are only 
34.9 per cent organized, that the International Stereo- 
typers' and Electrotypers' Union is a stronger organiza- 
tion than the International Typographical Union. 
Probably the concentration of electrotypers and stereo- 
typers in large establishments in a few of the great 
industrial centers makes possible an approach to 
complete organization among that class of workers; 
whereas printers are scattered over a much wider 
territory and their high percentage of organization in 
large establishments is offset by the lack of organization 
in the scattered sections of the trade. On the other 
hand, there is little doubt that the brick and stone 
masons, who show an organization of 39.1 per cent, are 
much more strongly organized than the brick, tile and 
terra cotta workers with an organization of 3.8 per cent. 
The data in this table indicate in most cases the degree 
of organization and the strength of the union in the 
trade; but before any positive conclusions are drawn 
with respect to an individual trade or group of trades, 
they should be safeguarded by an examination of the 
numerous factors that may in the cases under considera- 
tion affect the growth of organization. 
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In the discussion of Table II, an estimate was made 
of the effect upon the percentage of organization result- 
ing from the inclusion in the totals of all persons em- 
ployed in industry above the age of ten. Similarly, in 
this table a more accurate idea of a union's success in 
organizing a trade could be obtained if proper deduc- 
tions were made for persons in the trade below the 
union's constitutional age limit. An examination of a 
few cases, however, shows that the effect of the deduc- 
tion of persons in certain age groups, while palpable, is 
in no instance considerable enough to warrant a similar 
study for each occupation or trade. The Carpenters, 
for example, have a lower age limit of twenty-one 
years; about 5 per cent of the carpenters in the United 
States are below the age of twenty-one. If these are 
deducted from the total number of carpenters, a per- 
centage of organization of 21.8, instead of the 20.8 per 
cent previously calculated, is found. Again, the Retail 
Clerks admit no one into their union under the age of 
sixteen; in 1910 there were about 32,000 clerks and 
salesmen and saleswomen employed in stores who were 
under sixteen years of age. When these are subtracted 
from the 1,264,000 retail clerks and the degree of 
organization among clerks above the age of sixteen is 
calculated, there is found to be no appreciable difference. 
Similar small differences can also be noted in such occu- 
pations as locomotive engineers, machinists, and others. 
It follows, therefore, that altho a marked increase in 
the percentage of organization may be observed when 
those under a certain age are deducted from the total 
number of persons employed in industry, yet when these 
deductions are distributed over many occupations and 
trades, the correction in each instance is of no great 
importance and may for practical purposes be dis- 
regarded. 
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For general discussion the occupations in Table III 
may be divided into four groups, between which, how- 
ever, there must be understood to be no hard and fast 
lines of division. First those occupations or trades less 
than 15 per cent organized can be designated as poorly 
organized trades; in this group are included black- 
smiths, brick, tile and terra cotta workers, carders, 
cooks, glove workers, machinists, retail clerks, spinners, 
teamsters, upholsterers, and waiters. Within the group, 
however, the percentage of organization among retail 
clerks, cooks, brick, tile and terra cotta workers and 
waiters is so small as to be almost negligible. The 
second group, made up of occupations from 15 per cent 
to 30 per cent organized, can be described as the 
moderately organized group. This includes actors, 
bakers, barbers, bartenders, bookbinders, carpenters, 
coopers, loomfixers, metal polishers, painters, plumbers, 
printers (textile), switchmen, tinsmiths, and wood 
carvers. The third group of strongly organized trades, 
from 30 per cent to 50 per cent organized, is composed 
of masons, compositors, locomotive firemen, mail car- 
riers, molders, pattern makers, plasterers, potters, and 
wool-sorters and graders. Finally, the fourth group of 
very highly organized trades, showing an organization 
of over 50 per cent, is comprised by brakemen, electro- 
typers and stereotypers, locomotive engineers, railway 
conductors, and stonecutters. 

As regards the organization of female labor, no trade 
shows a high percentage of organization. In fact the 
highest degree of organization in any of the occupations 
in the table is that of the female bookbinders who are 
less than 20 per cent organized. Indeed, interesting 
evidence is presented in this table, as in the preceding 
one, of the relatively greater difficulty of organizing 
female workers, in the fact that in only one case do 
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the female workers in the occupation or trade show as 
high a percentage of organization as the male laborers 
in the same trade. 

The data in Table III should supplement the informa- 
tion contained in the previous table. A combination of 
the two tables should throw considerable light upon the 
distribution of organization within an industry or group 
of trades. For example, in Table II, the iron and steel 
industries are shown to have an organization of about 
10 per cent. An examination of this table, however, 
reveals the interesting fact that much of this organiza- 
tion is to be explained by the high degree of organization 
among pattern makers and molders; both of which are 
more than 30 per cent organized. If a more intensive 
study of the same industry is made, it will be observed 
that practically the whole nucleus of labor organization 
in the iron and steel industry is to be found in the 
membership of such trade unions as the Molders, Ma- 
chinists, Metal Polishers, Boilermakers, and in the 
Railway Car Workers' Unions. Deducting, therefore, 
from the total number of persons employed in iron and 
steel the number who are employed in these old line 
occupations and those employed in car shops, there 
remain about from 700,000 to 800,000 workers, probably 
for the major part unskilled, who would show an 
almost negligible percentage of organization. Similarly 
the building trades are as a whole about 16 per cent 
organized. But within that group of trades the masons 
are 39 per cent, the carpenters 20 per cent, the plasterers 
32 per cent, the painters 17 per cent organized; the 
more than half a million unskilled building laborers are, 
on the other hand, practically totally unorganized. 
Again, steam railroads are almost one-fourth organized. 
Of the 1,260,000 persons employed in the steam trans- 
portation industry, the 96,000 locomotive engineers are 
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74 per cent organized; the 65,000 railway conductors 
87 per cent, the 76,000 firemen 37 per cent, the switch- 
men about 19 per cent; the 80,000 section hands and 
the 450,000 laborers, however, as was the case with the 
unskilled laborers in the other industries, are no more 
than a few per cent organized. The same facts may be 
observed by making like comparisons in the textile 
industry. Altho it may be difficult to draw a sharp 
line of demarcation between skilled and unskilled 
workers, yet a practical, if not absolutely accurate, 
division of the employees of various industries into 
skilled and unskilled workers emphasizes the important 
fact that the great bulk of organization in 1910 was to 
be found among the skilled workers and that the low 
percentage of organization in industry as a whole is to 
be attributed to the inability of labor unions to spread 
organization among the masses of unskilled laborers. 

Again the 3,569,000 persons employed in domestic and 
personal service are 1.7 per cent organized. The bulk of 
this organization is to be found among the barbers and 
bartenders, who are respectively 15.2 per cent and 25.3 
per cent organized. The thousands of domestic servants 
are, of course, not to be found in labor organizations. It 
is interesting here to point out again the effectiveness of 
the union card or label as an organizing device. The 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees' InternationalAlliance 
and Bartenders' International League of America admits 
to membership, cooks, waiters, and bartenders. Of these 
three groups of workers, the cooks are only 0.4 per cent 
organized, the waiters 4 per cent, and the bartenders 
show the relatively high organization of over 25 per cent. 
These differences in organization are to be partially attrib- 
uted to the ability of trade unions to divert patronage 
from non-union saloons and to their inability to control, 
to any appreciable extent, the patronage of hotels and 
restaurants. 
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VI. Statistical Reform 

The value of such a study as this could no doubt be 
greatly enhanced if it could be made to serve as the 
basis of a further comparative study. Interesting and 
instructive as it is to know how far industry is organ- 
ized at a certain time, it is even more so to be able to 
trace over a period of years the growth and decline of 
organization, its entry into and growth in one group 
and its decline in another group of industries. Such a 
comparison between the years 1900 and 1910 would be 
beset with difficulties, because of the vast difference 
between the system of classification followed by the 
Census of Occupations of 1910 and that followed in 
each decennial census from 1850 to 1900. Any hope 
for a comparative study must lie in the future. 

In the meantime, however, efforts should be made to 
effect some reform in the organization of trade union 
statistics. As is always the case where statistics are 
collected partly through private initiative and partly 
by public agencies that are so widely scattered and so 
detached in management as our state bureaus of labor, 
the product is a mass of poorly organized material, 
available for use only after considerable manipulation. 
If such a central agency as the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics would prepare annually or biennially 
a report on American Trade Unions similar to those 
issued by the British government, the practice would 
operate, as public inquiries generally do, to encourage 
national and international unions in keeping more 
accurate and more detailed statistics concerning their 
membership; and further, a central agency, by co- 
operating with state bureaus, could lead each of these 
agencies to collect in its own state similar data concern- 
ing the membership of the independent and affiliated 
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local unions there located. The publication in one 
report of the statistics obtained by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from the national unions 
and those collected by the state bureaus would, after 
a series of years, present a continuous mass of material, 
invaluable to an adequate quantitative study of the 
labor movement. 

In the preparation of this paper, it was by no means 
an uncommon experience to have a trade union secre- 
tary reply to a request for the female membership of 
his organization or for the distribution of its member- 
ship among specified occupations, that the statistics 
were to be found in the files of the union, but that they 
had never been compiled in a form available for publi- 
cation. There can be little doubt that the existence of 
an authoritative governmental agency which at specified 
intervals submitted to trade unions schedules to be 
filled in with facts concerning their membership, would 
bring about the organization and the effective presenta- 
tion of trade union statistics. Furthermore, a system 
of division of labor which would assign to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics the collection of data 
concerning national and international trade unions, and 
to the state bureaus the collection of similar data con- 
cerning the affiliated and unaffiliated local unions 
within their respective states, would not only make 
much easier such a study as the present, but would 
make possible other important studies, as those relat- 
ing to the territorial distribution of trade unionism, 
which, in the present state of these statistics, are 
possible in only a few cases. 

Leo Wolman. 
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